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Should the Veto Be Abolished in the United Nations? 


Announcer: 


Welcome, friends, to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, originat- 
ing again tonight from the shores 
of beautiful Lake Chautauqua, 
New York, as guest of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution and radio sta- 
tion WJTN, Jamestown. Chau- 
tauqua is proud to welcome our 
distinguished speakers on Amer- 
ica’s most popular radio forum in 
the second of a series of three 
_ broadcasts on the major problems 
facing the peoples of the United 
Nations. 

Tonight’s question is: “Shall the 
~ Veto Power in the United Nations 
_ Be Abolished?” In the absence of 
Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., founder 
and moderator of America’s Town 

Meeting, who is enjoying a well- 
earned vacation, our guest mod- 
erator will be the educational di- 
tector of Town Hall, the well- 
known author and lecturer, Mr. 
_ Gregor Ziemer. Mr. Ziemer. (Ap- 
| plause.) 


Moderator Ziemer: 


Good evening, fellow Amer- 
icans. If America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air were a program with 
sound effects, we might, in addi- 
tion to the normal sounds of this 
capacity audience here at Chau- 
tauqua, and the rustling of trees 
in this very gentle breeze, have a 
mysterious voice-in the background 
growling, “I forbid,” for that is 
the original meaning of the word 
“veto,” a word prominently used 
iz our topic, “Should the Veto 
Power in the United Nations Be’ 
Abolished?” 

It is a timely, but also a trouble- 
some question indeed. Now that 
once again mankind is attempting 
to find a formula for living to- 
gether—instead of dying apart— 
the United Nations is battling with 
the problem of creating a world 
worth living for. We don’t have 
a voice in the background com- 
manding “I forbid,” but the 
Security Council, and that is a par- 


ticular body of the United Nations 
in which we are primarily inter- 
ested tonight, lis definitely in- 
fluenced by such a voice. 

It is not a new word they are 
using. The little word “veto” has 
certainly gotten around in the 
world. The tribunes of the plebs 
in ancient Rome used it. The 
British Crown has the residuary 
power of the veto, although it has 
not used it since 1707. The French 
King, Louis XVI, and his queen, 
Marie Antoinette, were called 
“Monsieur-Madame Veto,” in deri- 
sion, of course. 


The Executive branch of our 
own Government used it recently. 
And one hot afternoon not so long 
ago I saw the gentleman from 
Russia in the United Nations 
Security Council exercise it several 
times simply by raising his hand. 
Well, as a matter of fact, the word 
“veto” has become so colloquial 
that you can now find it on a new 
beauty aid sold in drug stores. 

No, veto is not a new word 
or a new idea, but it took the 
United Nations to give it a new 
fringe of suggestion and a new 
core of meaning—a new significant 
connotation as well as annotation. 
Has this veto been abused? Should 
it be abolished? Is it a menace, 
or is it merely a sign of interna- 
tional growing pains? 

Two of our speakers, Mr. 
Thomas K. Finletter and Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, believe the veto 
should be abolished in the United 


Nations. Our other two speakers, 
Mr. Marquis Childs and Mr. 
Quincy Howe, feel that it should 
be retained—and so, to work. To 
begin tonight’s discussion, here is 
Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, attorney- 
at-law, former Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, and author 
of the book, Can Representative 
Government Do the Job? Mr. Fin- 
letter. (Applause.) 


Mr. Finletter: 


What do you think would hap- 
pen, ladies and gentlemen, to law 
enforcement in the United States, 
if it was the law that no criminal 
could be punished unless he agreed 
to be punished? Well, that is ex- 
actly what the present voting setup 
in the Security Council provides 
for. 

Now I anticipate that my op- 
ponents’ main argument will be 
that just to eliminate the veto and 
to do nothing more would be a 
mistake. Let me tell them in ad- 
vance that I agree that just to 
eliminate the veto and to do noth- 
ing more would be impossible. 

Why is this? It is because the 
theory of the United Nations as 
it now stands is what is callec 
“collective security.” That is, the 
peace-loving nations agreeing tc 
go to war to stop an aggressor ii 
an aggressor starts on a course 0! 
aggression. 

Majority voting will never work 
in such a system. Why? Becaus 
no nation will ever agree to gt 
to war on somebody else’s vote 


Imagine the United States agree- 
ing to go to war without voting to 
go to war itself. 

But that is not what I am pro- 
posing. 
nard M. Baruch has proposed to 
the Atomic Energy Commission as 
the official policy of the United 
States Government. What Mr. 
Baruch has proposed is a regime 
of law in which the punishment 
of crime is not against national 
governments by the use of war, 
but against the individual human 
criminal who breaks the law. 


Let me try to make this clear. 
The very essence of Mr. Baruch’s 
_ plan is not to use war as a police 
method, but on the contrary, to 
eliminate war. How is this to be 
done? By giving to the United 
Nations Organization the two 
main fundamentals of a regime of 
law. 


What are these fundamentals? 
. The first one is disarmament. Huge 
military establishments are the 
_ symbol and the guarantee of war. 
We cannot have a rule of law, 
and we, therefore, cannot have 
peace, unless the United Nations 
_ has such military forces at its dis- 
posal that no national army can 
_ prevent the United Nations from 
enforcing the law directly against 
the individual human being who 
is violating the law. 

This requires not only a strong 
’ force in the United Nations. It 
_tequires also such disarmament by 
the nations of their heavy weapons 


Nor is it what Mr. Ber-- 


as will reduce the armies of the 
nation states to a point where 
they cannot possibly resist the 
United Nations when it goes about 
enforcing the law. 

For example, if somebody in 
Dnepropetrovsk or somebody in 
St. Louis starts making atomic 
bombs, or if the Russians send an 
army into Iran, or the United 
States sends an army into Mexico, 
U.N. must have the power to ar- 
rest the individuals who are vio- 
lating the law, have them tried be- 
fore a court, and have them pun- 
ished if they are found guilty. 

This the United Nations can- 
not do if it has to fight its way 
through a huge, fully equipped 
Red Army or a huge fully equipped 
United States Army to get at the 
individual criminals. That would 
be war, not law enforcement. 

The second fundamental of a 
true law, getting rid of the veto, 
is important only if this first 
fundamental exists. Obviously, no 
system of law will work if the 
law is that the criminal, himself, 
can veto the application of the 
law. 

Now, ladies and _ gentlemen, 
these two fundamentals are very 
practical politics. They are both 
implicit in the Baruch proposals 
to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, which, as you 
know, was discussed last Thurs- 
day on this program of America’s 
Town Meeting. 


These are not the proposals of 
idealists or visionaries. They are 
the proposals of hard-headed men, 
of Bernard M. Baruch, of the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Byrnes, and of 
the President of the United States. 

They are now before the Amer- 
ican people, which means you, for 
a decision. So that what this argu- 
ment gets down to is this: If you 
don’t want a system of world law 
to eliminate war, reject the Baruch 
proposals, keep the veto, and get 
ready for a wat which will make 
‘the last one look like a picnic.’ 


But if you want the only thing 
that can possibly stop war, a sys- 
tem of enforceable law, then sup- 
port the Baruch proposals and 
thus give to U.N. the necessary 
fundamentals to stop war. One 
of these fundamentals, and an in- 
dispensable one, is the elimina- 
tion of the veto in the Security 
Council. (Applause.) 


Moderator Ziemer: 

Thank you, Mr. Finletter. And 
now for the other side of the ques- 
tion, here is Mr. Marquis Childs, 
author and columnist, whose ar- 
ticles from Washington appear in 
more than 150 newspapers. Mr. 
Childs. (Applause.) 


Mr. Childs: 

Mr. Finletter says his proposals 
are practical, hard-headed _pro- 
posals. I challenge that. The 
question we really are considering 
tonight is, “Do You Believe the 
United Nations Should Continue 


to Exist?” Make no mistake, th: 
is the issue involved in the vet 


If the veto were to be abolishe 
tomorrow, the two most powerf 
nations in the world—Soviet Ru 
sia and the United States—woul 
withdraw. Obviously that woul 
make the continued existence ¢ 
the United Nations impossible. 
was impossible for the League ¢ 
Nations to succeed with one of tk 
chief powers of the world, tt 
United States, refusing to join. 


The issue of the veto is bein 
projected in such a way that 
can mean the destruction of tk 
United Nations. First of all, 
seems to me it is important to loc 
at the origin of the veto. W 
hear a great deal of talk th 
makes it sound as though Russ 
were solely responsible for the fa 
that the Security Council operat 
under the handicap of the Fr 
Power veto. 

The truth is that the chart 
of the United Nations would nev 
have been ratified by the Senate « 
the United States without the vet 
The Chairman of the Senate Fo 
eign Relations Committee, Senat 
Connelly, said just that during tl 
San Francisco Conference. It w 
stated repeatedly during the Sena 
hearings on the Charter: Senat 
after senator declared they we 
voting in favor of the Charter on 
because it contained the right 
veto. Even if, by some miracle, 
two-thirds vote had been obtaine 
isolationist senators would ce 


tainly have blocked ratification by 
a filibuster. 
Without the veto, a majority of 


_the delegates on the Security Coun- 


“into a war. 
of the Senate had in mind when 


=_ 


cil could vote the United States 
That is what members 


they insisted on the veto. 

The Constitution of the United 
States says that only Congress has 
the right to declare war. Before 
Congress could approve abolition 
of the veto, it might be necessary 


“te adopt a constitutional amend- 
‘ment. We all know what a lengthy 


process constitutional change could 
be under our system. That is why 
glib talk about doing away with 
the veto risks the entire future of 


the United Nations. 


Members of the United States 


delegation to the Security Council 


this time. 


“move. 


~ 


: 


effort, 


ate not in favor of such a move at 
They know that the 
Senate would not sanction such a 
They favor retention of 
“the veto, with its use limited to 
"questions that might involve war. 
That limit was subscribed to in a 
resolution signed by the big powers 
at San Francisco. 

To put it another way, I am for 
evolution and not revolution. I 
believe that by patient, painstaking 
the United Nations can 
evolve into a practical instrument 
‘to keep the peace of the world. 

No one would argue that it is 
that kind of instrument today. The 


‘nations are ridden by suspicions 


and jealousies out of the past. Rus- 


sia has seriously abused the veto 
right, but, perhaps, if we work 
together, these suspicions can be 
overcome. Confidence will grow. 

There is no guarantee this will 
happen. We may be foredoomed 
to split into two hostile camps 
with a war of final and utter 
destruction at the end. But I, for 
one, do not want that. 

I favor giving the United Na- 
tions, limited and handicapped as 
it is, a chance. I favor working 
toward a better organization. Mr. 
Finletter referred to the Baruch 
Atomic Control Plan. I favor 
working toward the Atomic De- 
velopment Authority, which is the 
heart of the Baruch Plan. 

It would be fatal at this time, I 
believe, to start a long, theoretical 
debate on the veto. If we take a 
wholly arbitrary stand now, we're 
very likely to find a split here in 
our own country. And we'll find 
con one side a company of well- 
meaning, high-minded idealists, 
and on the other, those who cling 
to the old concepts. And I’m afraid 
that the company of the idealists 
will be extremely small. 

No one can argue in favor of 
the veto as a vittue in itself. In 
a world in which all peoples were 
prepared to renounce sovereignty 
at once, we would have a true 
world government. I prefer to 
work toward that kind of world 
government on the path of evolu- 


(Applause.) 


tion. 


Moderator Ziemer: 

Thank you, Mr. Childs. Now 
back to the affirmative. Here is 
Senator Charles W. Tobey, rank- 
ing Republican member of the 
Banking and Currency and the 
Naval Affairs Committees, of the 
Senate, speaking from Washing- 
ton, D. C. Senator Tobey. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Senator Tobey: 

Should we abolish the veto in 
the United Nations? My answer 
is yes. 
ored by the United States dele- 
gates because of fear that the 
Congress would not ratify with- 
out it. 

However, this was done with 
the definite understanding, con- 
firmed by President Roosevelt at 
Yalta, and embodied in docu- 
ments, that the veto power should 
be used only sparingly as an emer- 
gency measure to prevent drastic 
action which, without the unani- 
mous consent of the Big Five, 
might lead to war. 

The agreements specifically state 
that the veto cannot be invoked 
when such measures are not under 
consideration, and that no member 
nation shall use it willfully to 
obstruct the operations of the 
Council. 

But sessions at Hunter College 
prove that the veto has been used 
to contravene this provision. Rus- 
sia is the only nation thus far to 
use the veto power, and she has 
invoked it seven times. I strongly 


The veto power was fav- - 


feel that unless the veto power is 
removed or modified, efforts for 
world co-operation will be set at 
naught. 

I believe that when people grasp 
the import of what is going on, 
they will be terribly disillusioned. 
The whole matter comes down to 
the willingness of nations to give 
up a measure of sovereignty es- 
sential to make United Nations a 
positive factor for world peace. 


Our ultimate objective is to free 
the world from the incubus of war. 
The deepest longing in the hearts 
of men is for peace, and if I un- 
derstand at all the aspirations of 
the common people of the world, 
they would approve some sacrifice 
of sovereignty to insure peace. 


At present, any one of the five 
great nations can veto any charges 
being taken up against itself. In 
other words, any nation can nol- 
pros a case brought against it or 
its satellites by the other nations. 
This reduces the potency of the 
United Nations to almost nothing. 

Today we have an equation 
which dwarfs all else in magnitude 
and terror—the atomic bomb. We 
must examine all existing agencies 
in the light of its powers for de- 
struction. 

The United States has offered 
its plan to turn over the whole 
matter to the United Nations, and 
there was created the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which met in 
June, when Mr. Baruch outlined 
the plan which bears his name. 


It contends that an international 
authority must be established to 
have domination over all the 
world’s sources of uranium, and 
that a system must be devised to 
effectively penalize violations of 
agreed international covenants rel- 
ative to atomic energy—violators 
to be prosecuted before an inter- 
national tribunal. 


And it makes this necessary con- 
dition. There must be no veto to 
protect those who violate their 
solemn agreements not to develop 
or use atomic energy for de- 
structive purposes. 


But the Russians wish to main- 
tain the veto power, when ques- 
tions of serious violations of the 
adopted code are discussed in the 
Council. A delegate of one of the 
smaller nations recently pertinently 
said: “The United States is the 
only nation which has the atomic 
bomb. It is willing to place its 
knowledge in the hands of an in- 
ternational authority for all pur- 
“poses, given adequate safeguards. 
But it can hardly be expected to 
do that if any one of the Big Five 
can veto or prevent retaliation 
against the nation violating its 
pledges.” 

One of the democratic ideals 
for which United Nations has been 
striving is government by the ma- 
jority. This would be destroyed 
if we permit one nation to. dom- 
inate the will of the rest of the 
world. 

The leading nations spent four 


years at war as Allies against the 
Axis powers. They lost millions 
of young men, accepted sacrifices 
and restrictions, and spent hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. In 
the face of such sacrifices, have 
they not learned that if they can 
be allies and interdependent in 
war, they can and must be allies 
and interdependent in efforts for 
peace? 

No nation can live to itself 
alone. The future of civilization 
hangs in the balance. Leaders of 
nations must realize that they are 
but trustees for the people, and 
that the greatest longing in the 
hearts of all mankind today is for 
peace. Nothing must jeopardize 
its attainment. 

Because the exercise of the veto 
power impairs the successful oper- 
ation of the United Nations, it 
should be abolished. And with 
the tragedy of the recent war fresh 
in mind and the continued threat 
and talk of World War III, we 
should all humbly pray with Kip- 
ling: 

“Judge of the nations, spare 

us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we for- 
get.” 
(Applause.) 
Moderator Ziemer: 

Thank you, Senator Tobey. Our 
fourth speaker for the evening is 
Mr. Quincy Howe, radio commen- 
tator, author, and editor for the 
book publishing firm, Simon and 
Schuster. Mr. Howe. (Applause.) 


Mr. Howe: 

The record of the past year and 
the prospects for the future look 
no brighter to Mr. Childs or to 
me than they do to Mr. Finletter 
or to Senator Tobey. 

But it will take more than the 
removal of the veto power—it will 
take more than the United Na- 
tions, itself—to keep the peace. 

At the same time, we cannot set 
out on the road away from war, 
‘ which is also the road toward 
world government, unless we first 
build, and then keep open, a 
strong, wide bridge between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union. And the keystone of that 
bridge, for the next few years at 
any rate, is the unanimity rule, or 
veto power, that all five permanent 
members of the United Nations 
Security Council possess. 

The Russians have taken a clear, 
firm, consistent stand for the veto 
power ever since they began dis- 
cussing world organization for 
peace at Dumbarton Oaks two 
years ago. 

American insistence on the veto 
power goes much further back. 
More than a quarter of a century 
ago Senator Tobey’s Republican 
patty had quite a bit to do with 
keeping the United States out of 
the old League of Nations. I 
wonder how many of these same 
Republicans would have voted to 
enter the United Nations—as they 
did vote, overwhemingly, last year 
—if the United Nations Charter 
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had not included the veto power 
which Senator Tobey assails to- 
night? 

For as Marquis Childs has said, 
the alternatives between which we 
must now choose ate the United 
Nations with the veto power or no 
United Nations at all. 

This choice naturally discourages 
those who hoped for too much 
from the Second World War. The 
Second World War, like all other 
wars, had just one purpose—vic- 
tory. Victory over the Axis. 

The defeat of the Axis did not 
automatically guarantee the Four 
Freedoms to everybody, every- 
where, always. It didn’t give im- 
mediate and world-wide effect to 
the eight principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, but victory over the Axis 
did put the world in position to 
move toward those goals, and the 
United Nations Charter—a far cry 
from the Atlantic Charter or the 
Four Freedoms—did start us on 
our way. 

The United Nations Charter as- 
sumes that responsibility for pre- 
serving the peace will rest for bet- 
ter or worse, but for some time 
to come, on the few major powers 
that won the war. And thanks to 
the veto power, the United Nations 
has the machinery to preserve this 
unity. 

To attack the veto power as 
written into the letter, as embodied 
in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, not only arouses Russian 
fears and suspicions—attacks on 


the veto power of the United Na- 
tions encourage isolationist senti- 


ment right here in the United. 


States. 

As President Roosevelt, who 
ought to have known, warned in 
one of his last public utterances, 
the danger does not lie with the 
isolationists, as such; the danger 
comes from those perfectionists 
who will sacrifice the possible in a 
vain attempt to gain the impos- 
sible. 

The letter and the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter represent 
the possible. Here is a chance for 
most of the peoples and most of 
the governments of the world to 
begin working together. And as 
_ the effects of the Second World 
War begin to wear off, the present 
over-balance of power will, of 
course, begin to correct itself. 

But during these next five or 
ten critical years, big-power unity 
and continued respect for the veto 
power of the Big Five remain the 
keystone to peace. By the same 
token, attacks on the veto power 
of the Big Five tend to promote 
division, suspicion and fear. 

The cause of world peace stimu- 
lates noble sentiments and fine 
speeches such as Mr. Finletter and 
Senator Tobey have made tonight. 
What an irony if those noble senti- 
ments and fine speeches should 
boomerang! 

The more gradual approach not 
only commends itself to reason and 
logic. The gradual approach ap- 
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peals also to one of the noblest 
sentiments of man—the sentiment 
that the great Frenchman, Anatole 
France, evoked when he declared: 


“Slowly, but always, humanity 
achieves what its wise men have 
dreamed.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Ziemer: Thank you, 
Quincy Howe. And now, gentle- 
men, before we let our audience 
ask you questions, would you 
please join me around the micro- 
phone in a sort of question hud- 
dle? 


As I understand it, Mr. Fin- 
letter, you indicate that abolishing 
the veto is one of the steps toward 
creating world law and the pre- 
vention of an atomic war. Mr. 
Childs, I believe you make the 
point that we must maintain the 
veto if we wish to save the United 
Nations; while Senator Tobey, you 
state that unless the veto is re- 
moved or modified, efforts for 
world co-operation will be set at 
naught. That’s just the opposite 
view from that of Mr. Childs. 
And Mr. Howe, you warn us that 
only by moving gradually can we 
maintain faith. 

Now, Mr.. Finletter, you seem 


ready. Will you ask the first 
question ? 
Mr. Finletter: I'd like to ask 


Mr. Howe a question. As I un- 
derstand the speeches of my dis- 
tinguished opponents, they do not 
attack the Baruch proposals on the 
merits, but I want to be sure about 
that. I think they both support 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


GREGOR ZIEMER—Dr. Ziemer is a well- 


known radio commentator, author, and 
educator. During World War Ii, he was 
attached to the Military Government 
Combat Team of Combat Command ‘“‘B’”’ 
of-the Fourth Armored Division of Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army, with the rank 
of major. 

Dr. Ziemer was born in Columbia, 
Michigan, in 1899. He received a B.A. 
degree from the University of Illinois; an 
M.A. degree from the University of Min- 
nesota; and a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Berlin, and is founder of 
the American Colony School in Berlin. 

former newscaster over WLW, 
Cincinnati, he has also been Berlin cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald, 
the London Daily Mail, and the Chicago 
Tribune. A contributor to many maga- 
zines, he has written several books, in- 
cluding Education for Death; The Mak- 
ing of the Nazi, and Two Thousand and 
Ten Days of Hitler. He is also educa- 
tional director for Town Hall. 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER—Former Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Finletter was consultant, in 1945, to the 
American Delegation of the United 
Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization, 

He was born in Philadelphia in 1893, 
and was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania with the degrees of A.B. 
and LL.B. Mr. Finletter is the author 
of several books, his newest one being, 
Can Representative Government Do the 


Job? 


CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY—Senator ‘Tobey 
was a member of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Monetary 
Conference held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in July, 1944. He is now 
ranking Republican member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and Nayal 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. 


the Baruch proposals. Mr. Childs, 
however, seems to be worried 
about the United States Senate, 
especially what it did before the 
bomb fell on Hiroshimo. Mr. 
Howe, on the other hand, seems 
to worry about Russia. Russia ap- 
parently wouldn’t like the Baruch 
proposals. 
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Senator Tobey was born at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, and has been engaged in 
seyeral businesses—insurance, agriculture, 
banking and manufacturing. Before his 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1938, in 
which he is serving his second term, he 
was a member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Prior to that, he had 
been Governor of New Hampshire, and 
a member of both the state senate and 
the house of representatives. 


MARQUIS CHILDS—A correspondent for 
the United Feature Syndicate, and now 
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Now, I'd like to ask Mr. Howe 
whether he would change hi: 
opinion if the Russian Government 
tomorrow were to come out foi 
the abolition of the veto. 

Mr. Ziemer: That’s direc 
enough, Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Howe: That seems to m¢ 
like one of those have-you-stopped 


beating-your-wife questions. I 
don’t think that Russia is neces- 
sarily going to come out for abo- 
lition of the veto power tomorrow. 
_ The whole point of my speech, 
of my talk, and my point of view 
has been that over the past year a 
continuing needling of Russia, as 
the Russians see it, has prevented 
them from taking this gradual ac- 
ceptance attitude—an attitude of 
gtadual compromise and accep- 
tance of another point of view. 
I think that Mr. Finletter has pos- 
tulated an impossible situation. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Childs, do 
you wish to comment on that? 

Mr. Childs: I would like to 
say to Mr. Finletter that while I 
do back the Baruch proposals, it 
seems to me that we in effect keep 
two vetoes under the Baruch pro- 
posals. One is that we go on 
making the bomb, which is a veto 
the world certainly understands, 
and the other is that any agree- 
ment that we come to must be sub- 
mitted to the United States Sen- 
ate, which again has a veto., I’d 
. like to know what Mr. Finletter 
has to say about that. 

Mr. Ziemer: You mentioned 
- the Senate, Mr. Childs. Shall we 
_ask Senator Tobey about that? 
Senator Tobey: What was the 
question ? 

Mr. Finletter: If I may inter- 
vene, I’d like to comment that I 
don’t think I got an answer to 
my question. Mr. Howe did not 
say whether he would change his 
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mind, but I gathered that the real 
answer that he has made is that 
we are needling Russia by making 
the Baruch proposals. I don’t see 
why Mr. Howe assumes that Rus- 
sia is necessarily going to reject 
the Baruch proposals. Why is he 
so sure of that? 

Mr. Howe: I didn’t say that 
we were needling Russia. I didn’t 
say that the Russians would neces- 
sarily reject the Baruch proposals. 
I said that the Russians, as I see 
it, think that we are needling 
them. 

As far as the Baruch proposals 
are concerned, the subject tonight 
was the United Nations Security 
Council and the veto power there. 
This matter of the Baruch pro- 
posals did, it is true, raise the 
question of the veto power, and I 
think that if we had taken an 
attitude which would have reas- 
sured the Russians a bit more, that 
you might have gotten, sooner than 
you were going to, acceptance of 
the Baruch plan by the Russians. 

Mr. Ziemer: Well, we have 
more answers now. I don’t know 
whether we have a question for 


Senator Tobey or not. Senator 
Tobey. 
Senator Tobey: Well, Mr. 


Chairman, I would say that I 
would like to see Russia reas- 
sure us a little bit by the method 
she carries on. (Applause.) 

Mr. Finletter: I'd like to ask 
Mr. Howe another question. Why 
shouldn’t we make up our own 


mind what the United States policy 
is without thinking about what the 
Russians are going to think about 
it? (Applause.) 

I'd like to comment on the ques- 
tion before Mr. Howe answers it. 
I'd like to say that I think that 
this assumption that Russia would 
reject a reasonable, fair proposal 
for a rule of law to stop war is 
very uncomplimentary to Russia. 
How does Mr. Howe know that 
Russia wouldn’t accept such a rea- 
sonable proposal? 

Mr. Howe: I think that ques- 
tion should be addressed to Sec- 
retary Byrnes. I’m not the man 
who makes American foreign pol- 
icy, and Mr. Finletter himself, who 
worked in the State Department, 
he’s addressing me questions about 
what our policy should be, and 
why it isn’t working out right. 
I'm not defending Byrnes’ foreign 
policy. 

I am saying that Byrnes’ for- 
eign policy has led to the sus- 
picions and fears that now exist, 
and I think that is why Russia is 
in this state of mind. The point 
is not that we should stop appeas- 
ing Russia, or something like that. 
I fully agree with Mr. Finletter. 
Let’s have a clear foreign policy, 
but that policy is not up to me, 
but to Mr. Byrnes. : 

Mr. Finletter: I'd like to sug- 
gest that Mr. Byrnes has already 
given the answer. He’s approved 
the Baruch proposals. He has said 
that that is good American for- 
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eign policy. What more do you 
want from the Secretary of State 
than the whole-hearted endorse 
ment of these proposals? 

Senator Tobey: Mr. Ziemet 
may I propound a question to Mr 
Howe? In your speech you saic 
the letter and spirit of the Unitec 
Nations Charter represent the pos 
sible. With all due respect, | 
would place an asterisk after tha 
statement to read, “Important i 
true.” 

It’s good sentiment, but there i 
an old adage that actions speal 
louder than words, and I point ou 
that the oft-repeated resort to th 
veto and its misuse represent th 
impossible. Do you concur? 

Mr. Howe: I agree with you tha 
actions speak louder than words 
and I think that the spirit i 
more important than the letter 
I think the spirit can best be main 
tained by observing the letter o 
the United Nations Charter, whid 
is in favor of the veto power, an 
by preserving the letter you pre 
serve the spirit, and gradually yor 
weat down and get compromise 
on this veto-power proposition. 

Senator Tobey: Remember tha 
the letter killeth but the spin 
maketh alive. 

Mr. Howe: Just so, that’s wh 
you don’t want to insist on remov 
ing the veto power. Keep the righ 
spirit. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Childs, woul 
you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Childs: Actions speak loude 


than words, Senator Tobey. We 
go on making the atomic bomb. 
I'd like to know what you think of 
that kind of veto? 

Senator Tobey: Well, if I had 
my way, we would stop building 
up an inventory and stockpile of 
atomic bombs and come with clean 
hands to the whole equation. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Childs: I agree heartily, 
Senator Tobey, but I am afraid you 
are rather a small minority in the 
Senate today. A Macedonian cry— 
that sounds like to me. 

Senator Tobey: I can make 
them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter wants 
to come in on this. Mr. Finletter. 

Mr. Finletter: I disagree with 
Mark Childs on his assumption 
that the Senate will not respond to 
the will of the American people. 
The Executive branch of the 
United States Government, includ- 
ing the President of the United 
States, has thrown itself fully back 
of the Baruch proposals. Now, Mr. 
Childs would apparently throw 
down the whole plan, merely be- 
cause he thinks the Senate won’t 
approve. 

But what if the American people 
overwhelmingly demand that war 
stop, and that the necessary meas- 
ures be taken to make it stop, does 
Mr. Childs then think that the 
Senate of the United States will 
not follow the will of the people? 

Mr. Childs: I have often seen 
the Senate of the United States 
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from the vantage of the press gal- 
lery vote against the will of the 
people of the United States—Yes. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Finletter: Ladies and gentle- 
men. I think this is very serious. 
Here we have a proposal before 
us which men of the highest ability 
think offers the only possible 
chance of stopping war. Mark, do 
you really want to throw the whole 
thing down just because of your 
doubts about the Senate? Don’t 
you want to see if you can get it? 

Mr. Childs: That’s another one 
of those have-you-stopped-beating 
yout-wife questions. I think it 
gets into the field of rhetoric. 

Of course not. I believe that by 
taking an over-idealistic point of 
view we will prevent the possibility 
of working toward real world 
government. 

Mr. Finletter. 


Mr. Finletter: I’ve got to take 
up this word “idealistic” and 
“perfectionist” and all that sort 
of thing. I want to make two 
comments on that kind of argu- 
ment. First of all, when anybody 
resorts to it, it shows they haven't 
got anything real to say. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The second point is that Ber- 
nard M. Baruch would be very 
flattered to be called such a woolly- 
haired idealist. The man who was 
the head of the War Industries 
Board in War I, that got out the 
rubber report, and that made the 
reconversion plans for the last 


Mr. Ziemer: 


war, who was supported by men 
like John Hancock, who worked 
with him on the reconversion 
plans, by Ferdinand Eberstadt, a 
Wall Street banker, a man on the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board — 
really, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have got to stop trying to throw 
these epithets of that kind around. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Childs: Tom, I’m afraid 
you haven’t read the Baruch re- 
port very carefully. There are 
two or three paragraphs devoted 
to the veto power—a sentence or 
two—whereas most of the report 
is devoted to what is essentially 
the core—the constructive core of 
the Baruch Plan, which is the 
Atomic Development Authority. 
And that, I think, is the creative, 
imaginative thing that Bernard 
Baruch has contributed. And I 
think we can work toward that, 
if we don’t bog down into mere 
polemics about the veto. 

Mr. Ziemer: We were getting 
off a little bit into the Baruch plan 
but you have pulled it back, Mr. 
Childs. Mr. Finletter. 

Mr. Finletter: Well, why 
shouldn’t we get into the Baruch 
plan? The Baruch plan is the 
single, most important document 
that the United States has issued 
practically in its whole history. 
It offers to this audience and to 
the American people the choice be- 
tween war and peace. 

Mr. Howe: I would just like to 
put a general proposition, Mr. 
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Tinletter is a lawyer. Law, I think 
he would agree, to operate, as- 
sumes a certain agreement among 
all the parties concerned. Does 
he think we now have sufficient 
agreement on general principles 
among the nations of the world 
to permit the kind of organiza- 
tion and advance that he has pro- 
posed tonight? 


Mr. Ziemer: Gentlemen, I hate 
to stop this, but I want to thank 
you for getting us this far. Now 
before we ask questions from our 
audience, we'll pause briefly for 
station identification. 


Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating tonight from 
Chautauqua Institution at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. We are dis- 
cussing the topic, “Should the 
Veto Power in the United Nations 
Be Abolished?” You have heard 
from Senator Charles W. Tobey, 
Quincy Howe, Marquis Childs, and 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

For your convenience, copies of 
tonight’s discussion, as well as all 
Town Meetings, are available ir 
full, including questions and an. 
swers, in the Town Hall Bulletin 
You may secure it by sending 1( 
cents to Town Hall, New York 18 
New York. You may receive it 
regularly each week for a year fot 
$4.50, for 6 months for $2.35, anc 
for 11 weeks for one dollar. Re 
member the address, Town Hall 
New York 18, New York. An 
now your moderator, Mr. Ziemet 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Ziemer: As usual, we will 
give a $25 United States Savings 
Bond to the person asking the 
question which, in the opinion of 
our committee of judges, seems best 
for bringing ott facts and clari- 
fying the discussion. Questions 
must not be more than 25 words. 
So now, may we have your ques- 
tions, please? 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Quincy Howe. Can civili- 
zation and democracy make con- 
structive progress when one of the 
Big Five nations can selfishly block 
it by the veto as it now exists? 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Howe: That I think is an- 
other of those have-you-stopped- 
beating-your-wife questions. I'll re- 
peat the question. It wasn’t clearly 
heard. The question was “Do you 
think—I’ll paraphrase as I under- 
stand it—how do you think you 
can have further progress toward 
peace as long as one nation sel- 
fishly blocks the wishes of the rest 
of the world?”—or words to that 
effect. That was the general idea. 
__ I think you can have progress to 
peace only as you get increased 
confidence among all the different 
nations, great and small. I think 
that at the present time there are 
a few nations—in fact, only two 
nations—with power to wage an- 
other war. The fundamental need 
at the present time is for those two 
nations to get along and under- 
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stand each other. That is a matter 
of a five to ten-year plan. If we 
and the Russians can get along 
and understand each other during 
these next five to ten years—not 
when there is any danger of war, 
but when there is danger of mis- 
understandings that would lead to 
war—if we can get along and trust 
each other more, then I think you 
will not get the dangerous war that 
would come later. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter wants 
to make a short remark on that. 

Mr. Finletter: Just a brief com- 
ment on that. I think that we 
have a better chance of working 
out harmonious relations with Rus- 
sia if we offer her and the rest of 
the world a sane, reasonable plan 
for peace. I think that if we con- 
tinue on our present business of 
power politics—everybody trying 
to get ready for the next war— 
building up armaments instead of 
seeking to get rid of armaments— 
that is the way to irritate relations 
with Russia. 

Mr. Ziemer: I see a lady in the 
third row. Yes? 

Lady: My question is to Mr. 
Childs. I should like to ask the 
following question. Since, from 
your own confession, the use of 
the veto power thus far has been 
mostly obstructionist, why do you 
insist upon its further use? I be- 
lieve there can be an alternative 
plan worked out. 


Mr. Childs: 1 agree with you. 
There can be an alternative plan 
and we can move toward the 
elimination of the veto. Yester- 
day Mr. Herbert Evatt, the Aus- 
tralian Foreign Minister, proposed 
that Canada be included in the 
atomic energy discussion before the 
Security Council. The Russian 
delegate tried to veto that, but the 
chairman ruled him down. We 
can begin to modify, but if arbi- 
trarily we start to split on the veto 
power I’m afraid we shall have no 
more United Nations. 

Mr. Ziemer: I see a gentleman 
over to the right. Yes. 

Man: Granting that the veto 
power is already fully incorporated 
into the United Charter, how can 
this power now be rescinded ? 

Mr. Ziemer: You asked that of 
Senator Tobey? Yes. 

Senator Tobey: Well, the Charter 
itself provides for amendments 
and answering your question and 
the question of the woman who 
preceded you, I think one of the 
best things we can do towards 
modification, as a preliminary to 
the abolishment of the veto power, 
would be to change the situation 
from the present one-—whereby 
one nation can negative any action 
against itself — and increase the 
necessary powers to a majority of 
the Council, making seven votes 
out of the eleven. 
much concentrated power now. 


Mr. Ziemer: And now a young 
man in the third row. 


There’s too 
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Man: Mr. Finletter. If a major 
nation were involved in a problem, 
wouldn’t it be better for that na- 
tion to be prevented from using 
the veto power to prevent action 
against itself? 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter. 


Mr. Finletter: Ye That’s what 


i've been arguing for all along. I 
don’t think that any lawbreaker 
should have the right to say that 
the law shall not be enforced. 

Mr. Ziemer: I see a lady over 
there in a green dress. Yes? & 

Lady: Mr. Quincy Howe. If one 
of the Big Five should become 
ail aggressor and can veto action 
against itself, what could then be 
done to halt the aggression before 
it becomes another world war? 

Mr. Howe: If one of the Big 
Five decides to take measures into 
its own hands, it’s going to take 
those measures into its own hands, 
veto power or no veto power. 
You're hoping too much for the 
veto power. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter, you 
have something to say about this? 


Mr. Finletter; Mr. Howe should 


qualify that by saying “unless the | 
Baruch proposals were in effect.” 


Because if they were in effect 
then the answer would be that the 
United Nations would stop the 
aggression right at the source and 
never let it get started. 

Mr. Ziemer: Here’s a young man 
in the front row. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Childs. Suppose, in a 
U.N.O. before this war, Germany 


es 


was a member of the Security 
Council. Would you have given 
gaa the power to veto pre- 
action ? 

s: Theoretically, no. 
s, of course, a member 
e of Nations. Ger- 
t out—Germany re- 
he League of Nations. 
y way to have pre- 
an aggression was the 
2 world finally took, 
put down German 
’ force. The structure 
e in itself did not pre- 
aggression. 
: Mr. Finletter. 
ter: Mark, I don’t see 
answer that question 
e been arguing here 
that the answer is 
do you say, “Theoret- 
Either you have the 
haven't. 
er: Senator Tobey, 
like to comment on 


s 
“ 


obey: Well, as I un- 
young man’s question, 
, in the last analysis, 
ccised the veto power, 
t allowed, that would 
Well, I point out— 
Fraser of New Zea- 
plain point of view— 
1 defiance of the de- 
he Security Council 
ecessarily mean wart. 
eat difference between 

efying the Council in 
violation of its pledge to accept, 
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observe, ‘and loyally abide by that 
decision, and a _ nation being 
legally empowered to defy the Se- 
curity Council. And that’s what 
the veto provisions mean at this 
moment. 

Mr. Ziemer: All right. Now 
here’s a young man over on the 
left. 

Man: My ‘question is for Mr. 
Finletter. Since Russia and the 
United States would still have the 
military power to veto decisions, 
even if the legal veto were abol- 
ished, is it not necessary that there 
be no few nations with such a 
power but rather that such a power 
be vested in something similar to, 
or the same thing as, the Atomic 
Development Authority ? 

Mr. Finletter: I think in the 
first place that is an excellent ques- 
tion because it has struck precisely 
at the heart of the question. I 
think we can reconcile ourselves 
te the proposition that if we are 
going to allow unrestricted na- 
tional armaments, no system will 
work, for the reason that you have 
just given. And that is the very 
heart of the Baruch proposals. As 
you will remember, he said that 
he was not going just to eliminate 
atomic weapons, but that he was 
going to eliminate other weapons, 
so that punishment in practice 
could be against the individual, 
which means in fact, of course, 
that the national armies must be 
so reduced, and the U.N. must have 


such force that it can get at the 
individuals and punish them. 


Senator Tobey: May I say a 
word there? 
Mr. Ziemer: Yes, sit. 


Senator Tobey: There can be 
no absolute guarantee that peace 
will be maintained so long as any 
nation has the sovereign right to 
decide questions of war and peace 
for itself and have the veto power. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Childs has 
been brought to his feet by that. 

Mr. Childs: 1 would like to add 
this: that nothing has been said 
in our atomic proposal before the 
United Nations Security Council, 
or anywhere else, about the point 
at which we shall stop making the 
most powerful weapon in the 
world. We make that conditional 
upon our decision as to when we 
shall have confidence in other 
powers—specifically, Russia—and 
meanwhile going on making the 
most powerful weapon in the 
world. Just stop and think what 
the reaction to that is around the 
world. 

Senator Tobey: Mr. Childs, let 
me answer that. That I hate to 
see my country and your country, 
the country we love, hold the 
atomic bomb as a sort of a sword 
of Damocles over the other nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Howe says he 
wants to put in a nickel’s worth. 

Mr. Howe: Not more. My 
point is simply this. How are you 
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| 


going to have the Baruch plan i 
cepted? How are you going to ha 

all these things put into effect— 

tional sovereignty dropped, an 
the rest of it—all of which I a 
prove of and every sensible ma 
wants—as long as nations co 

tinue to fear and distrust eac 
other. They're not yet ready 
they’re not yet at the point whe 
they’ll make that sacrifice. In fac 
these attacks on the veto powe 
all this business, only serves t 
increase the suspicion and fear an 
make less likely the developmen 
toward wider understanding 
which is the only possibility for | 
Baruch plan or any kind of out 
lawing of war. : 


Senator Tobey: Now, let me sa 
right here that we’re not going t 
get anywhere, in the last analysi 
until we have an internation 
court of justice, nonpolitical, whic 
has underneath it and behind it 
body of international law. 


Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter, di 
you want to join on that? 


Mr. Finletter: Well, I just wat 
to come back to the point of M 
Howe’s which he made once b 
fore. I say the way to establis 
friendly relations with Russia — 
not to engage in a game of pows 
politics with her, to go after base 
to resist her in various parts « 
the world, but to make a propos: 
for a world law which will satis: 
her and us, so that we can give u 
all that sort of thing and live : 
peace. 


_ Mr. Howe: Sure, it would be 
fine if we could get the Russians 
to think that, but unfortunately we 
do live in a world of power pol- 
itics, and we've got to get moving, 
and it’s only slowly and gradually 
that you'll move from that world 
into another better world. 

_ Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Finletter’s hard 
to shake. Here he is again. 

Mr. Finletter: t do not see why 
we assume that Russia is going to 
reject a reasonable plan for peace. 
Why does Mr. Howe keep telling 
us that? (Applause.) 

Mr. Ziemer: Shall we take an- 
other direct question? MHere’s a 
young lady in the front row who 
wants to ask you a question, Sena- 
tor Tobey. 

Lady: Senator Tobey. Would it 
be possible for the members of the 
Security Council to maintain the 
veto power only on issues not di- 
rectly concerning his country? 

Senator Tobey: It would only be 
possible by amending the Charter, 
and I hope that will be done. *I 
will go along with you on that 
ideal. 

_ Mr. Ziemer: Yes, now I see a 
gentleman over there, asking a 
question of Mr. Childs. Right? 

- Man: Yes. Mr. Childs, does not 
the vefo put power to rule the 
world into the hands of the mi- 
nority? 

Mr. Childs: In the hands of the 
numerical minority on the Security 
Council—but it happens that we 
live in a world in which power 
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carries the balance at the present 
moment. Therefore, at San Fran- 
cisco, the Big Four insisted upon 
the right to decide when they 
should go to war in defense of 
world security. 

Mr. Ziemer: I see a lot of young 
people here tonight, and here’s a 
young gentleman over on the left. 
Yes? 

Man: Id like to address my 
question to Mr. Finletter, please. 
How can you eliminate the veto 
power if Russia and the U. S. do 
not want to agree to the elimina- 
tion? 

Mr. Finletter: 1 don’t think you 
can. I think that the elimination 
of the veto power will require an 
amendment to the United Nations 
Charter and will certainly require 
the approval of at least the two 
great powers, and probably the five 
great powers. 

Man: I wish Mr. Howe would 
stop repeating his wifely refer- 
ences, and tell us how we can now, 
not possibly years later, make 
progress against Russia’s continu- 
ous, selfish veto power. 

Mr. Yes, here’s Mr. 
Howe. 

Mr. Howe: I think the way that 
we can make progress—there were 
a few emotional words in there, 
but let’s pass that by—I think the 
way we can make progress against 
Russia’s lethal power and the rest 
is to show, as Mr. Finletter says— 
and I agree with him a hundred 
per cent—that we have a policy and 


Ziemer: 


-has just said. 


an aim and a direction of our own. 
I do not think that Mr. Byrnes’ 
policy has yet made that aim and 
direction clear. I think a more co- 
cperative attitude on this veto 
power, among other things, would 
help us over a critical period, 
where the danger is not war, but 
the suspicion that will lead to war. 
Senator Tobey: Mr. Ziemer. 
Moderator Ziemer: Yes, Senator 
Tobey. 
Senator Tobey: Vd like to come 
in and supplement what Mr. Howe 
And I like that 
fellow who asked that question, 
and I want to tell him—this is 
not my thought, but are the words 
of a great statesman, Anthony 
Eden, and I voice his sentiments 
to that gentleman: “Nothing 
showed more clearly the hold 
that nationalism has upon us all 
than the decision of the Confer- 


“ence to retain the power of veto. 


Surely, in the light of what has 
passed since San Francisco the 
United Nations ought to look at 
that again, and having looked at 
it, I hope they will unanimously 
decide that the retention of such 
a charter is an anachronism in the 
modern world.” 

Mr. Ziemer: ‘Thank you. 
Finletter wants to come in. 

Mr. Finletter: Vd like to an- 
swet, also, that very interesting 
question which is, roughly speak- 
ing, how are we going to make 
some progress? There.are two 
ways I can suggest. One is to 


Mr. 
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recognize that we have had a ma 
jor revolution in applied scienc 
for destruction, and that the 

must be a major political revolu 
tion to keep up with it. The sec 
ond way of making progress i 
to stop finding all sorts of fancifu 
ideas where nothing can be done. 

Mr. Ziemer: Mr. Childs, did 
you want to say something briefly? 

Mr. Childs: I was interested in 
Senator Tobey’s quoting Mr. Eden. 
TY am convinced that if the Indo- 
nesian issue had come before the 
Security Council, there would have 
been a veto by Great Britain. 
(Scattered applause.) 

Mr. Ziemer: Well, we have 
time for one more question, I be- 
lieve. Let’s take the one over 
there. Yes, a No. 4 card. Will 
you stand, please? 

Lady: Mr. Howe says that the 
Security Council is not the only 
influence for the preservation of 
peace. Id like to hear him enu- 
merate some of the other factors. 

Mr. Howe: Well, the main 
thing—lI would agree entirely with 
Mr. Finletter—the scientific, tech- 
nical revolution of our time is the 
real thing that is changing the 
forces of peace and war in the 
world. The Security Council i: 
simply a traffic cop trying to di 
rect these enormous new force: 
moving in the world. 

Mr. Ziemer: Well, gentlemen 
I'm awfully sorry to break this up 
Ladies and gentlemen, you’ve hear« 
the opinions of experts. You hav 


asked them questions. But, as al- 
ways, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air will be of the greatest 
service to the greatest number if 
you, who listen, would use the 
thoughts expressed here tonight 
as a stimulus for your own think- 
ing. For one thing we can thank 
God that there is no voice in 
America snarling, “I forbid you to 
think.” : 

And now while Mr. Finletter 
and Mr. Howe prepare their sum- 
maries for tonight’s discussions, 
here’s Gene Kirby to tell you about 
next week’s program. 


Announcer: Next week, again 
from Chautauqua, New York, our 
subject will be: “Is World Peace 
Possible Without World Law?” 
The speakers will be Clark M. 
Fichelberger, director of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations; T. V. Smith, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Leo Cherne, 
executive director of the Research 
Institute of America; and Robert 
Lee Humber, international lawyer. 
The guest moderator will be Hous- 
ton Peterson, former director of 
Cooper Union, New York City. 
This will conclude the series of 
three broadcasts on the major 
problems facing the peoples of the 
United Nations, which began last 
Thursday with the consideration 
of the Baruch proposals on control 
of atomic power. 


Remember, you may secure a 
complete copy of tonight’s pro- 
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gtam in the Town Meeting Bulletin 
which is published every week for 
your convenience. You may obtain 
it by sending ten cents to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 
For summaries of tonight’s discus- 
sion, here’s Mr. Ziemer. 

Mr. Ziemer: And here’s Mr. 
Howe, with a summary for the 
negative. Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Howe; Mr. Childs and I | 
don’t take the dogmatic stand in 
favor of the veto that our op- 
ponents take against the veto. We 
argue that the veto is necessary 
now as the only basis for co- 
Operation in a critical period. We 
are as eager as Mr. Finletter for 
a change in moods and methods, 
but Mr. Finletter and Senator 
Tobey are making a fetish of the 
veto. Senator Tobey sees the veto 
as an end in itself—something 
that must be abolished. Mr. Fin- 
letter is so discouraged that his 
impatience, I think, tends to warp 
his judgment. 

They are placing all their em- 
phasis on the letter. Mr. Childs 
and I attach more importance to 
the spirit. Therefore, we say keep 
the veto. Cultivate the spirit of 
agreement even if in a rather lim- 
ited area. Human nature is frail. 
Old prejudices are strong. The 
big immediate job is to form new 
habits. The retention of the veto 
is the best hope for trust and peace 
among the nations — among the 
only nations who could make a 
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war in any future we can foresee. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Ziemer: Thank you, Mr. 
Howe.’ And now Mr. Finletter 
with a summary for the affirmative. 

Mr. Finletter: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you have before you one 
of the great American documents 
of all time—the Baruch proposals. 
The Baruch proposals give you the 
choice of war or peace. They give 
you the choice of the rule of law 
or of power politics, and the lat- 
ter inevitably means war. 

As far as I can make out, our 
opponents do not challenge this. 
All that they do is to find various 
reasons why it can’t be done. Mr. 
Childs is worried about the Sen- 
ate and Mr. Howe is worried about 
Russia. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, don’t worry about either. If 
you, the people of the United 
States, support and demand this 


plan, the Senate of the United 
States will respect your judgment, 
and if the United States takes the 
lead, the other nations will follow 
along, and you may truly enter a 


regime of peace. (Appluuse.) 
Mr. Ziemer: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Tobey, Marquis Childs, 


Thomas K. Finletter, and Quincy 
Howe. And thanks, also, to our 


hosts, the Chautauqua Institution — 


and Station WJTN, Jamestown 
I think it’s been a great evening. | 


Our committee of judges has | 
awarded the $25 United States — 
Savings Bond for the following 


question, “Suppose Germany had 
been in a Security Council be- 
fore the war, would you have 
given her the power to veto puni- 
tive action?” asked by David 
Zinman. Congratulations to you, 
Mr. Zinman. 
fellow Americans. 


(Applause.) 


And thank you all,- 


